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EDITORIAL 


N the October number of TE Lire OF THE Spirit the general 

connecting theme of the articles it contained was the necessity 

of objectivity in our spiritual life. It is so easy, in our fallen 
state, to remain blind to the real condition of things, to deceive 
ourselves into going far towards setting up as our God, to worship 
in the innermost shrine of our souls, an idol, which is little more 
than a projection of our own uncontrolled emotions and senti- 
ments. The sacramental system of the Church, initiated by bap- 
tism, the sacrament of Faith, by which the redeeming power of 
Christ’s cross is communicated to us in the inner life of his 
Mystical Body, is one of the safeguards God has provided us with 
against this innate subjective tendency of our fallen nature. 

In the present number this same theme is continued and ex- 
tended. Sacraments are outward signs conveying and guaranteeing 
in the very act of conveyance the grace they signify; faith, the 
supernatural virtue given us primarily in baptism, enlightens us as 
to what we are, what God himself is and what is our proper 
relationship to him. Liturgical prayer and in particular the liturgy 
of the sacraments plays, for this reason, a decisive part in the growth 
of our spiritual life, leading us to the highest contemplation. In 
God’s way and often in God’s words, or at least in the words of 
his Church, it gives us an ever-deepening comprehension of the 
power of Christ’s redemptive work and a growing sense of our 
own need of it. 

In the offering of the sacrifice of the Mass, if we use and make 
our own the Church’s language in that basic act of worship, if we 
pray the Mass, our minds are penetrated, formed and shaped by 
the inspired Scriptures and the liturgical prayers which faithfully 
reflect the Church’s mind. The more therefore we absorb this 
mind the more we have the very mind of Christ, and the less 
danger is there of the idolatry of setting up in God’s place a pro- 
jection of our own creation made in our own image. The more 
idolatry of this kind there is in us, even though its presence may 
not be due to explicit sin, the greater is the impediment to a fuller 
acceptance of the life of sanctifying grace received in baptism. 
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What a pity it is that our baptism is such a far-off event in our 
lives; it took place (in all probability) long before we can remem- 
ber, and its very remoteness in time tends to obscure in our minds 
the consciousness of the ever-present and continuous gift of super- 
natural life which it conveyed to us, and the urgent necessity we 
are under of deepening and strengthening that gift by every 
means in our power. What a pity it is, too, that this great sacra- 
ment, the only gateway to life eternal, is often, liturgically, such a 
hole-and-corner affair. Half-past two on a Sunday afternoon; just 
the priest; the rather hurried repetition of the marvellous drama 
of liturgical words and acts; a church empty save for the god- 
parents and perhaps one or two other relations; the surroundings 
a little drab, grubby maybe and commonplace. Yet it is the 
occasion of our receiving Faith and of our setting out upon the 
voyage to life eternal. 

Once a year at Easter we now have the opportunity of an 
impressive renewal of our baptismal vows within the solemn 
ceremonies of the Paschal Vigil. Could not the parish congregation 
be given the opportunity of witnessing, from time to time, as a 
congregation, as the assembly of the People of God, the actual 
conferring of this mighty sacrament? In some churches, of course, 
the position and size of the baptistry is an obstacle; but in others 
it is often well within view of the whole congregation. How much 
all would learn from a solemn celebration of the liturgy of bap- 
tism at the evening service. Even where the position of the font 
puts this out of the question, would it not be feasible at times to 
obtain permission to use a temporary font, in the place where on 
Easter eve the baptismal water is blessed? 

In a small country parish in Monmouthshire there is no font, 
and baptisms are done in a silver bowl kept specially for that pur- 

pose. From time to time the sacrament is conferred after the 
parochial Mass on Sunday morning in face of the whole congre- 
gation. The acolytes take part in it, a cope can be worn; the priest 
and his assistant go in procession after the last gospel to meet the 
catechumen at the church door and put the questions to the god- 
parents. The exorcism is made. Then up the church the child is 
carried, the whole congregation reciting the Pater and Credo to- 
gether: the Church's proclamation of its Faith. The renunciation 
of the devil and profession of Faith by question and answer are 
made in loud tones so that all can hear. The two-fold anointing is 
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carried out and the cleansing waters poured. The white robe and 
lighted candle vividly symbolize the new life now given. 

What better sermon could be preached than this drama of 
regeneration, the passage from the darkness of sin into the mar- 
vellous light of Christ? What better reminder of our own bap- 
tism, and the solemn obligations of our baptismal vows? 


i sb ob 


TOWARDS AN OBJECTIVE SPIRITUAL LIFE! 
II 


THOMAS DEMAN, O.P. 
The Theological Virtues 


ITH the theological virtues, we move away from our- 
selves toattain the highest object set before human action. 
Wonderful as it seems, God becomes our object. No 
one calls in question the fact that the theological virtues are pre- 
eminent and people certainly do not dream of denying that they 
have a part to play in the spiritual life. It is doubtful, however, 
whether they are cultivated with the care they deserve and whether 
they are actually directed towards their object. Let us consider 
this direction which it is important they should take in practice. 
Among the different virtues, faith bears a strongly marked 
objective character. Its purpose is to attach the mind to the truths 
God has revealed. These truths in no sense derive from us and are 
certainly not the fruit of our meditations. God has revealed them 
and they have entered into us through the medium of hearing. 
The initial attitude of faith is that of the ready ear. We listen to 
the word of another. We register everything about it that is new 
and hitherto unknown. We forget our own thoughts, to open the 
mind to those of God. Faith is not a discovery but a welcome of 
acceptance. The truths of the faith do not spring from the soul as a 
poem might do; they are introduced into the soul in conformity 
with the dictates of God. For this reason what is asked of any one 


1 Second part of a translation by Kathleen Pond from La Vie Spirituelle, Sept.-Oct., 1944. 
Part I appeared in Tue Lirz oF THE Sprrir, October 1956. 
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of the faithful is not to be original, but to be docile. It is obvious 

that not all the faithful have the same turn of mind. Left to them- 
selves, their thoughts would have turned out in each man’s case 
to be different. Neither about God, about Jesus Christ, nor about 
man’s destiny would they have professed the same opinions. Faith 
unifies such minds. It deposits the truth, which cannot vary, in all 
the faithful. One faith. We sometimes hear sincerity praised, as if 
a man’s sovereign merit must consist in his imposing no constraint 
on the spontaneous expression of his nature. Nothing is more 
contrary to this attitude than that of faith, in which the subject 
consents not only to the interior discipline of his own reason 
governing the movements of every kind which arise within him, 
but adopts truths which have come from elsewhere, making of 
them the inflexible rule of his thought and, through his thought, 
of his conduct. The Catholic is attached not to what he experi- 
ences or conceives, but to what God knows and it has pleased God 
to teach him. He is irrevocably turned towards another, straining 
to catch, if one may so speak, the word of God. 

The practice of the virtue of faith will be inspired by these 
principles. It will consist in the assiduous and fervent investigation 
of the word of God. We shall strive to know and penetrate this word, 
just as God has proclaimed it in its pure, admirable objectivity. We shall 
keep it as free as possible from any personal interpretation. It will 
only become ours through the joy we put into possessing it 
without changing anything in it. On our side, adhesion, as fervent 
as possible; but adhesion which bears on a truth not made by us 
and which we have no right to refashion. We boast of knowing 
and professing the same truth that the Apostles believed, that 
delighted St Augustine, that St Thomas Aquinas searched into, 
that the Fathers of the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican de- 

fined anew. We are doubtless very different from such people and 
we live in times which no longer resemble theirs. The needs of 
our souls, as we express it, have changed. Nevertheless we must 
set our minds to think exactly as they did and to find our heart's 
delight in this truth which was theirs before it was ours. The 
applications by which truth, which is eternal, will be adapted to 
solve the particular problems of an epoch will come afterwards. 
Neither should we reject the fact that within the ensemble of 
revealed truths, some particular one has the preference of an epoch 
or of an individual; through this means, too, though it is not the 
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only means, the development of the deposit entrusted to the 
Church is effected. But everything must be done under the sign of unity 
and authenticity. In dealing with the truths of faith disinterestedness 
must be safeguarded. Their value is primarily in themselves rather 
than in the use which can be made of them for the practical ends 
of life. There is no single one of them which can be isolated from 
the whole to form the subject of an exclusive consideration. It will 
always be to the advantage of the faithful to conform themselves 
to revelation in its universality and to set the interest of their lives 
in these truths, rather than to turn these truths to the service of the 
different interests of their lives. The fundamental law of con- 
templation, that privileged exercise of spiritual souls, is to observe 
the disinterestedness of which we have just been speaking. It is not 
improbable that the progress of a soul in contemplation is in pro- 
portion to the aptitude with which it braces itself to welcome the 
truths of faith as they are in themselves, independently of all con- 
nection with its subjective and personal preoccupations. 

The second theological virtue is particularly in danger of becoming 
involved in subjectivism. People are generally prepared to hope 
in proportion as they feel they have in themselves greater resources 
in proportion to the objective pursued—to despair in the measure 
in which they feel they have less of such resources. In regard to 
eternal life, we similarly tend to hope for it when we know we are 
more virtuous, and our hope fails, on the other hand, when we 
realize our sins. It is quite true that the sinner and the just man are 
not in the same condition as regards hope, for the one has only to 
persevere in his present path to reach eternal life, whereas the 
other will only arrive there on condition of first of all turning 
aside from his present way. One is, however, making a mistake when 
one measures hope merely by the dispositions in which one finds oneself. 
To do so is to act as if God were not the object of this virtue. In 
reality, it takes its measure from God and is focussed on him. We 
hope for eternal life not because we have done what is necessary 
to win it, but because God is disposed to grant it to us. Hope derives 
from faith. It takes into consideration this truth, of which faith 
has put the marvellous certitude into our minds, that God has 
conceived the plan of saving man and that for this purpose he 
lends man the help of his arm. Affirmations in this sense abound 
in the Scriptures. Through the Scriptures we are also brought face 
to face with the awe-inspiring development of this divine resolve, 
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for, to save man, God has gone so far as to send into the world his 
only Son. On God’s side it is certain that everything has been done 
that man may be saved. Hope asks for no more. It is precisely this 
affirmation of the faith that hope takes hold of and on which it is 
founded. We hope for eternal life from God and not from ourselves. In 
this resolve of God, with all the disposition he has taken to mark 
the force of it, is there not matter on which to found hope? Sup- 
posing we were ready to go forward into eternal life, if God had 
not prepared it for us what effect would our intention have? Our 
salvation depends primarily on God. Upon the pretext that we 
have our share in it and that it is the work of our freedom, we must 
never forget that God is its principal author, to the extent that we 
only work at it through his motion and under the effect of his 
grace. The difficulty we have in founding our hope on God, that 
is, in making our virtue exactly correspond with its object, comes 
from the difficulty we have in persuading ourselves that our 
salvation has God as its cause before becoming our work. It seems to us 
that all consists in saving ourselves by ourselves, the will of God 
to save us being a matter of course and calling for no special 
attention on our part. There lies the blunder. It is, on the contrary, 
absolutely essential to take into consideration that which is of the 
greatest importance in itself. Could God and his plan of salvation 
be a negligible reality? It is surprising that Christians, preoccupied 
to the point of scruple with the movements of their will, should fail 
to think of the will of God. In so doing they reverse the order of 
values. And they deprive themselves of giving to the virtue of 
hope in themselves the vigour which belongs to it of its own 
nature. 

For hope of its nature is certain. And how could one have certi- 
tude if one based oneself on the will of man only? Hope is certain 
Because the will of God to save us is a truth of faith and because hope 
is nothing other than the heart’s acceptance of this affirmation of 
the mind. Nothing, absolutely nothing, limits the certitude of 
hope. It could only fail if God were to renounce his design or 
diminish its force: but that is precisely what is impossible. God’s 
will is immutable. He wills for ever, and just as he has willed it, 
what he has once willed. How does it come about, then, that in all 
too many Christians hope finds so much difficulty in attaining 
certitude? The primary reason could very well be that they do not 
bring their hope to bear on eternal life at all, but on all sorts of 
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goods which they consider fitting and of which, nevertheless, 
there is no assurance that God has willed them for them. But even 
when eternal life is in question, many a hope is not certain because 
the object of hope is not retained in its complete purity. One thinks 
of oneself whereas one should then think only of God. One is 
taken up with one’s sins past or present, one goes over in one's 
mind all the reasons one has for mistrusting oneself, one anxiously 
questions oneself as to one’s strength and weakness: it may very 
well be that in all this one’s judgment is correct, but what is wrong 
is to introduce this judgment into the constitution of hope. 
Whether we are weak or strong does not matter: for God is 
strong. And what is man’s greatest strength in comparison with 
the strength of God? It is upon the latter that hope counts, because 
God has in fact placed it at the disposal of his creature. If it is true 
that we are weak, it is infinitely more true that God is strong. Again, 
what a loss not to be capable of a hope that is fully theological, 
because one remains too much occupied with oneself! In this way 
it happens that we allow the finest Christian realities to escape us: 
they are essentially objective and many a Christian is as yet 
scarcely detached at all from preoccupation with self. Can we 
imagine that the well-known certus sum of the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans would have been uttered if St Paul had 
not had the gift of fixing his attention on God, to the exclusion of 
self ? That page was written that Christians might read and re-read __ 
it and make the fervour of it their own; but it is meaningless for 
those who refuse to allow themselves to be won over by the 
fascination of God and that alone. 

With charity, the soul’s orientation towards the divine object 
receives its supreme force. It is clear that this virtue would disap- 
pear if, in the spiritual life, one were to be occupied only with 
oneself. To love has no meaning except in relation to another, and the 
marvel of love is precisely the transfer of the interest of one’s life 
to a being hitherto a stranger to us. Charity transfers it to God. In 
the case of hope, it is God from whom we expect eternal life; and 
because this eternal life brings man the final perfection to which 
he aspires, a reference to the subject subsists in the most objective 
hope. Beatitude, centred in God, is none the less the concern of 
the blessed, and it is beatitude at which the essential movement of 
hope aims. Charity, which is love, takes interest in God for his 
own sake. It no longer considers him as the principle of beatitude 
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for the subject, but in relation to his own goodness, as the one 
who is worthy of being loved because he is himself, because of what 
he is. In love, the self-forgetfulness of the subject is complete. He 
does not think of drawing any advantage from love, even were it 
of the highest order. He is wholly in this act of love, and it is only 
through an effect of love itself, of which it cannot be deprived, 
that he tastes an overwhelming joy in this act. It is given to him 
in the measure in which he refrains from seeking it. Consequently 
it takes away nothing from the radical disinterestedness of love, 
although no self-interested seeking is capable of bringing a com- 
parable pleasure to the soul. 

When the object of love is God, a singular reinforcement of this 
general characteristic of all love is produced. For in the love of 
creatures, the attachment one contracts for them is inevitably 
founded upon the greater attachment one naturally has for one- 
self: there would be no love of the other at all, if there were not 
first of all what once is led to call the love of self. In this sense, each 
of us loves himself more than he loves any other creature what- 
soever; and this is so even in the case of a love great enough to 
inspire the uttermost devotedness. To die for someone one loves 
is not yet in actual fact to love him more than oneself: for one 
only loves a creature to this extent in so far as one has identified 
him with oneself. This must be so. As it is I who love, I can only 
love in function of what I am and in function of that to which I 
remain invincibly attached. The love of creatures can thus recon- 
cile the most utter disinterestedness, the purest devotedness, with 

a preference which one does not cease to grant oneself; love itself 
and its disinterestedness would vanish if this preference were to 
disappear. God is the only one whom one truly loves more than oneself. 
For our relationship with him is a singular one. He is in plenitude 

what we are in participation. With regard to other creatures, our 
being is, as it were, a whole distinguished from another whole. 
With regard to God, it is a part. It derives from God, depends on 
God, cleaves to God. We are ourselves in God more than in our- 
selves. Whence the natural aspiration of every created being to 
rejoin God and rediscover in him the plenitude which he certainly 
has not in himself. We love God more than ourselves because our 
being is of God more than of ourselves. This cannot be thus 
expressed of any creature. If we love a particular creature, we 
refer it back to ourselves; whereas to love God is in very truth to cast 
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oneself into him. Disinterestedness is not the characteristic of the 
love of God, but it receives a new significance in this love, so that 
one says with good reason this time and with perfect truth, that 
one loves God more than oneself. The highest of the virtues to 
which the spiritual life may lay claim is thus the one of which the 
objective nature is most strongly marked. It is clearly impossible 
to attain to charity if one does not agree, if we may be pardoned 
the expression, to be dis-occupied with oneself. 

From this sovereign love of God there will not fail to spring 
other loves in which charity acquires its full extension. Among 
the latter it is very true that the love of self figures in the first rank. 
But how it is transfigured now! Loving oneself in virtue of the 
natural attachment one has for oneself is quite different from loving oneself 
when the basis is God. We love ourselves in charity inasmuch as we 
are caught up in some way in the divine object which has capti- 
vated our heart. How could we refuse to love someone whom 
God loves? How could we fail to recognize that by the very fact 
that we love God we have entered into association with him, and 
that thus we are so to speak constituted objects of the very love 
which we vow to God? There is no return upon oneself in such a 
mode of loving oneself. In virtue of this love, it is true that we 
shall seek for ourselves the greatest good, for we shall want to 
become increasingly worthy of God and to tighten the association 
in which we are with him; and yet we shall not fall into any 
egoism. Even the man most extravagantly taken up with himself 
will not succeed in procuring for himself advantages comparable 
to the good one is assured of when one no longer wishes to be 
taken up with anything but God. The reward of disinterestedness. 
It is in the nature of things. It shows clearly that the royal way is 
indeed the one we are indicating. The Gospel proclaimed this: he 
who seeks to save his soul shall lose it, but he who has first of all 
agreed to lose it shall save it. One never loses one’s soul so much 
as when one has begun to love and assigned to oneself God as the 
object of love. 

One’s neighbour is in turn reached by charity. He has within him 
that by which he can be loved in virtue of the love one has for God. 
He enters with a certain measure of justification into this associa- 
tion which the soul forms with God whom it loves. What 
numerous outlets, if one may so speak, are thereby offered to 
charity! Nothing is more diverse than one’s neighbour. In every 
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possible way he constrains each one of us to go out of himself. 
Saint or sinner, rich or poor, relative or stranger, friend or enemy, 
he sets love in motion. He arouses feelings and stimulates actions. 
Thanks to one’s neighbour, the heart will experience a vitality and 
a power of loving which would otherwise not come to light. The 
contrast between the man who is only occupied with himself 
languishing in his egoism and the man whose every breath is for 
others and who finds his own plenitude in this forgetfulness of 
himself, is striking. We came across this reflection before, in con- 
nection with justice. It recurs naturally in connection with charity. 
The two virtues have this in common, that they turn us towards 
others and make us take them as objects—which also means that 
there are two ways open to draw us out of ourselves and establish 
us in relationship with the rest of men: so that if we were not to 
take either of them, we should show to what extent we are cling- 
ing to ourselves. But there are differences between justice and 
charity. It can be said that the first of these virtues imprints an 
objective character upon our life less forcefully than the second. 
Justice prompts actions, it does not spread abroad in our hearts 
feelings of which the person of our neighbour has the benefit. The 
interior part of ourselves would not yet be resolutely turned 
towards others, whereas our actions might be irreproachable and 
in conformity with the requirements of the common good. 
Charity, on the contrary, is first of all interior and this time it is 
from our sentiments that the actions spring. It makes us interested 
in others from the heart. Through it, our neighbour penetrates our 
life to a point where simple justice cannot reach. The word 
‘neighbour’, accordingly, properly belongs to the language of 
charity. The motive of the two virtues, in particular, distinguishes 
one from the other. In justice, one concurs in the good order of 
- human society and it is on this count that one treats others accord- 
ing to their rights. In charity, one gives place to the consideration of 
God and it is because one rediscovers him in some sort in others 
that one comes to love them. The divine object, that which draws 
us most strongly out of ourselves, remains the sole object of 
charity in all its manifestations. Besides justice, then, the Christian 
has at his disposal a virtue which, when he applies it to the other 
than self, is a guarantee for him of the highest spiritual realizations. 
There is nothing better than to love God; and in loving one’s neigh- 
hour, it is still God whom we love. 
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In what sense one should take care of one’s soul 


Anyone who applies himself to the spiritual lite shows that he 
has understood that his soul is worthy of care. Such an intention 
is praiseworthy. So many men content themselves with taking 
care of their body or their fortune. But from the preceding 
explanations it follows that a certain fashion of taking care of one’s 
soul by-passes the best. The mistake, in point of fact, consists in 
treating the soul as if it were an end for man, whereas it is only that by 
which he attains his end. This discernment is essential. However 
noble it may be among created things, the human soul is not in 
itself of sufficient excellence to merit to be the end of man. We 
have better things to do than to cherish our soul as the object of 
our care par excellence. Our soul will in point of fact be beautiful and 
perfect when we have reached through it a good which is different and 
better. It belongs to our soul to attain this good in us and it thereby 
becomes perfect; but this good is something different from the 
soul itself. When we say that we work at our perfection, we do 
not always avoid the ambiguity which we are condemning; for 
what is sometimes meant by that is a spiritual life orientated 
towards the soul, whereas what should be understood is a spiritual 
life orientated towards the objects for which the soul is made and 
from which perfection will come to it. The expression ‘interior 
life’ would present the same danger if one were to interpret it in 
a purely subjective sense. It is very true that one should withdraw 
from distracting objects and recollect oneself interiorly; one only 
does so, nevertheless, in order to occupy oneself with other objects, 
those which will nourish the soul instead of dissipating it. If the 
latter are absent, it will not be long before we begin to wilt. For, 
once more, no good will make it possible to infringe with 
impunity the natural laws of life. In recalling the soul’s necessity 
to apply itself to certain objects, we have been pleading for the 
most primary and essential requirement of the spiritual life. The 
harm there would be in failing to recognize this, is only equalled 
by the benefit one would ensure for oneself by observing it. 
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THE LITURGY AND CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER 


AELRED SILLEM, O.S.B. 


T is sometimes felt that the inward tendency and logic of 

liturgical prayer, and those of contemplative prayer, are con- 

flicting, so that these two types of prayer will always attract 
different temperaments and define different vocations. And 
indeed, there is an evident divergence between the tendency of 
contemplative prayer towards simplicity, as the soul is drawn 
away from multiplicity of concepts and images towards a dry and 
wordless absorption in God, and the surface multiplicity of the 
liturgy, with its complexities of ceremonial and chant, its elabor- 
ate and absorbing symbolism, its richness of doctrinal content and 
conceptual teaching. Yet in such a field, personal attraction cannot 
be the deciding element; it is primarily from the life and living 
voice of the Church, and only secondarily from the writings of 
the saints and the masters of the spiritual life, that we must learn 
the laws of the interior life. We can be sure that it is from the 
Church alone that we shall acquire an integral spiritual life, full 
and balanced. If we neglect any element of the Church’s life, 
either in the name of a particular spiritual tradition or because it 
does not appeal to our temperament, the result can only be 
impoverishment and one-sidedness. So it is with the ‘multiplicity’ 
of liturgical prayer. If the Church gives to ceremonial and to 
chant the place they have in her liturgy, it is because she knows 
that for the human worshipper these are the natural expression 
and stimulus of interior worship. But if—to begin with a more 
superficial difficulty which can nevertheless be very real for some 
temperaments—ceremonial and chant are to be used, we must be 
prepared, particularly at first, to accept the distractions of discip- 
line—of training and preparation, of attention to pitch and move- 
ment. This distraction, which gradually eliminates itself as “drill 
becomes second nature, is a price worth paying for the aid which 
ceremonial and chant will give to our interior religion; if they are 
to be used at all, the only alternative to the largely temporary dis- 
traction of discipline is the enduring distraction of disorder and 
conflict. Only it must be remembered that ceremonial and chant 
are only means to interior worship; if their perfection is allowed 
to become an end in itself, then the discipline of its pursuit can 
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become an obstacle to prayer. So also can be the attempt to carry 
them out with an elaboration beyond the physical or psycho- 
logical powers of those called upon to do so. On both these points, 
spiritual tact is called for. 

These considerations are familiar enough, or should be. But the 
problem lies far deeper than this; we must look more closely at 
the nature of liturgical prayer and of our vital association with it, 
and also at the nature of contemplative prayer, if we are to take a 
just view of their mutual relationship. 

The world was created for the glory of God; and since the 
intervention of sin, this purpose is realized in the priestly work of 
the Incarnate Word, in his sacrifice of adoration and atonement, 
in its perpetuation in the liturgy, and in its working-out in the 
transformation of our lives. To be a Christian is to be associated 
with Christ’s priestly work, by the sacraments—above all by 
Baptism and by the Eucharist—and by the liturgy; and the 
Christian life is to bring all our activity, whether directly religious 
or ‘profane’, under the transforming power of Christ’s priestly 
work, making of it the prolongation of his sacrifice of adoration 
and atonement, so that the integrity of our human life, body as 
well as soul, can be presented to God, “a sacrifice, living, holy . . . 
your spiritual service’.! 

This, then, is the essential character of the liturgy: it is the per- 
petuation of Christ’s priestly work in the Church, and the instru- 
ment and term of our association with it. Every element of the 
liturgy is in its own degree and in its own way a part of this great 
sacramentum. The Mass, of course, re-presents Christ’s redemptive 
work in a unique way; but the sequence of liturgical feasts and 
seasons is also the means of real communion with facet after facet 
of it. This too is the key to the central place of the psalms in the 
liturgy; whether in the directly messianic psalms, or in the psalms 
of Jerusalem or of the Kingdom, or in the pleadings and thanks- 
givings of God’s people, or in the voice of the friend of God 
suffering and delivered, we gradually come to hear what St 
Augustine calls “vox Christi in omnibus psalmis’,2 to recognize 
Christ as their speaker or their theme, not by any cumbersome 
allegorizing, but by a growing insight into the unity of God’s 
work and of God’s word. Thus the liturgy is not simply a complex 


t Romans xxi, 1 (Westminster Version). 
2 Enarratio in Ps. xlii, n. 1. 
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system of meditation, worked out in rite and symbol as well as in 
words. The liturgy is action, and above all God’s action, the 
action of God in Christ. That is why St Benedict calls it the Opus 
Dei—the work of which God is not only the theme and as it were 
the beneficiary, but also the agent. Christ is its Pontiff, worship- 
ping the Father and incorporating and assimilating us with him- 
self and with his action; that is why, whether ex opere operato or 
ex opere operantis Christi et Ecclesiae, the liturgy acts upon us in the 
measure in which we strive to attune our thoughts and our lives 
with it: “proficiendo celebrare et celebrando proficere’.3 

For our association with the liturgy is something which should 
grow in depth and purity. Manuals of spirituality sometimes 
briefly indicate vocal prayer as the lowest degree of prayer, and 
then pass on with relief to describe the growth of mental prayer 
from discursive meditation to the heights of contemplative 
prayer. But vocal prayer and mental prayer are not successive 
rungs on a single ladder, they are two manifestations of one life of 
prayer, and both should deepen in proportion to our growth in 
charity. 

If our association with the action and prayer of the liturgy is to 
have this vital and interior character, we must be prepared deliber- 
ately to attune ourselves to it. The first condition is that we should 
regard the liturgy and the office as an important element in our 
life of prayer, and treat it accordingly. This may seem a truism, 
yet it is curiously easy to regard our meditation and our spiritual 
reading as our principal spiritual exercises, to be safeguarded at all 
costs, while we think of the office as an obligation, a duty, to be 
faithfully carried out, but as an element of self-discipline rather 
than as a principal function in the life of prayer. And so, if our 
timetable gets upset, we find ourselves hustling the recitation of 

_an office in order not to lose five minutes of our meditation. If we 
give to the office the place to which it has a right in our scale of 
spiritual values, we shall recite it as far as possible at suitable times 
and in suitable places, we shall not grudge the very few extra 
minutes which make all the difference between a hasty and a 
recollected recitation, we shall not regard it as an archaic survival 
irrelevant to our spiritual life except as a duty, to be fitted in con- 
scientiously but expeditiously with an eye on the clock. We have 
seen radical liturgical reforms, and heard rumours of others more 


3 Roman Missal, collect for SS. Simon and Jude, Oct. 28th. 
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radical to come; it is worth remembering that they have been 
made, not because the office has come to be recognized as a mere 
burden to be eased, but in order that its recitation may be less 
material, more calm and more spiritual. 

But the liturgy and the office cannot really have this place in 
our spiritual life, unless we attune ourselves to them mentally. It 
must be said frankly that the thought-world of the Breviary is 
very different from that of the religious instruction given in our 
schools, and even from that of our manuals of theology. If the 
psalms are ever to become the spontaneous expression of our 
relationship with God, it will not be because we have read com- 
mentaries upon them; it will be because our minds and souls have 
been gradually formed by the prayerful and intelligent reading of 
the Scriptures as a whole, of which the psalms are the concentrated 
expression—though indeed the liturgy is in its turn the best key 
to the full significance of the Scriptures. Unless we attempt to 
bridge this gap and to acquire sympathy for a different spiritual 
culture, we shall find ourselves in a strange world as we recite the 
ferial and seasonal hymns and read the lessons from the Fathers. 
The Breviary is the product of the culture of that lectio divina with 
which it was in continuity; and it will come alive to us in the 
measure in which we bring ourselves into contact and sympathy 
with its sources. This is why the Holy Father, in Mediator Dei, 
emphasizes the need for a liturgical formation in the seminaries, 
‘that the clergy of the rising generation . . . shall be . . . taught to 
understand liturgical ceremonies, to appreciate their majesty and 
beauty’,4 and thus the people may learn from their clergy how to 
‘live the liturgical life, and nourish and foster the liturgical spirit 
in themselves’.5 For clergy and religious, the divine office is an 
inescapable obligation; it depends in a large measure upon our 
own reverence for the office and our own efforts to attune our- 
selves to it, whether the obligation remains merely a burden faith- 
fully born, or a joy and a source of growing communion with the 
mystery of Christ not only as theme but also as agent. 

For the tradition is constant that, just as mental prayer should 
become steadily purer and deeper, so also should the vocal prayer 
of the liturgy. St Paul sees the whole Christian life as a growing 
surrender to the influence of our Lord Jesus Christ and of his 


4 English tr. by Canon G. D. Smith, c.1.s., n. 211. 
5 ibid., n. 210. 
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Spirit. And it is above all in the life of prayer that this influence is 
operative. If the goal of the Christian life is that we should be able 
to say ‘it is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me’,6 it 
will be more and more Christ that prayeth in me. And in the 
liturgy, of which he is the Pontiff, our union with his prayer, 
more exterior in its beginnings, should become more and more 
vital and interior; at Mass, we offer him as his members increas- 
ingly assimilated to him and responsive to all the movements of 
his grace; in the psalmody, we come to recite the psalms not 
merely in his name but in the closest union with him. To look 
at the same reality under another aspect: if the ‘sons of God’ are 
those who “are led by the Spirit of God’,7 then we must expect 
this leading to manifest itself in prayer, liturgical as well as mental. 
St Paul himself indicates this double vital communion of our 
prayer with the Spirit and with Christ: 


Be ye filled with the Spirit, 
speaking one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody with your heart to the Lord, 
giving thanks always for all things 
in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
to God the Father. 


St Thomas’ teaching on the gifts of the Holy Ghost brings home 
the same truth; the gifts perfect the activity of all the virtues, 
theological and moral; if contemplation is the fruit of the perfect- 
ing of charity by wisdom, our religion, of which liturgy is the 
expression, is perfected by piety and by the fear of the Lord; and 
since Christian liturgy can no more be confined to the sphere of 
the moral virtue of religion than can its source and focus, the 
sacrifice of Calvary, and the mysterium fidei, the sacramentum 
“caritatis which represents it, we must count also upon the influence 
of the contemplative gifts in our liturgical prayer. It is striking 
that for Cassian, as for Origen and St Jerome, insight into the 
spiritual sense of the Scriptures and psalms is not merely a branch 
of exegesis, but a part of theoria, an aspect of that contemplation 
which is the fruit of purity of heart, the goal of the ascetic life. So 
the recitation of the office in persona Christi grows from a juridical 
6 Galatians ii, 20 (Westminster Version). 


7 Romans viii, 14 (Westminster Version). 
8 Ephesians vi, 18-20 (Westminster Version). 
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delegation into a vital communion with him. Such a com- 
munion, and prayer in virtue of such a communion, is a mani- 
festation of the life of supernatural grace, and as such it belongs to 
the sphere of faith; it may be unfelt and unrealized, it may be 
accompanied by aridity and distraction, but it is not the less a 
reality for that. 

We have seen something of what the liturgy is, and of the 
character of our association with it. To consider now the other 
element in our problem: what is contemplative prayer? For our 
present purposes it can be defined as the exercise of the theological 
virtues in their simplest and purest form, hope and charity 
absorbed in their object revealed by faith, under the influence of 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Because such a prayer is not discursive 
or reflective, and because it is not outwardly social but rather 
solitary, it is easy to forget that it draws its life from our union 
with Christ in his Mystical Body, from his indwelling Spirit, from 
the grace of the Sacraments. We can apply to such solitary prayer 
what the Council of Trent says of private Masses: ‘illae quoque 
missae vere communes censeri debent’.9 Christ and the Spirit of 
Christ are the vital principle of all supernatural activity, and 
especially of all prayer, solitary as well as social. And if contem- 
plative prayer is the exercise of pure charity, then at least im- 
plicitly it includes all the members of Christ, potential as well as 
actual, in the sweep of its movement towards him ‘who wisheth 
all men to be saved’.10 This is why the author of The Cloud tells 
us that ‘this is the work of the soul that most pleaseth God. All 
saints and angels have joy of this work and hasten them to help 
it with all their might. All fiends be mad when thou dost thus, 
and try for to defeat it in all that they can. All men living on 
earth be wonderfully helped by this work, thou knowest not how. 
Yea, the souls in purgatory are eased of their pains by virtue of 
this work.’!! It is not necessary—it is not possible—for the con- 
templative to advert explicitly to this double reference of all 
prayer to Christ and to his Church; but the reference is always 
there, and without it the prayer would not exist. Contemplation 
and liturgical prayer may differ in their setting and in their 
psychological mechanisms, but they are different expressions of 


9 Sess. xii, De Sacrificio Missae, cap. 6 (Denzinger 944). 
Io 1 Timothy ii, 4 (Westminster Version). 
ime (hag 8. 
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one life and belong to the same sphere. The attempt is sometimes 
made to show how liturgical prayer may itself become mystical 
in a manner which safeguards the essential simplicity and non- 
conceptual character of contemplative prayer as analysed by the 
mystical theologians.!2 Without questioning the value of this 
approach, it seems sufficient and simplest to accept the variety and 
essential unity of these two manifestations of the life of prayer, 
and to recognize the necessity of both, and the support which they 
give to each other, the gifts perfecting each in its own order. 

It is important to insist that both are needed for a full and 
integral life of prayer. In spite of superficial appearances to the 
contrary, they have always existed together; the absence of set 
periods of prolonged mental prayer must not mislead us here. The 
primitive liturgy allowed of pauses for silent prayer, of which our 
flectamus genua and levate are a token survival to which the 
restored Holy Week liturgy has given back a measure of reality; 
and Cassian, describing the psalmody of the Egyptian monks, 

shows us how, after each psalm or section of a psalm, a pause was 
made for private and wordless prayer.13 In ancient and medieval 
monastic life, the hours of lectio divina, continuous in theme and 
sources with the liturgy, were intended to be hours of prayer as 
well as of study. Towards the end of the Middle Ages, partly 
perhaps as the more scientific and metaphysical study of theology 
replaced the older, more devotional and more readily prayerful 
lectio divina, provision was made, both among monks and frairs, 
for set periods of mental prayer; and this obligation has passed 
into Canon Law!4 and into the constitutions of all religious 
families. There is no need to resent this as an obstacle to freedom 
of spirit; it is only prudent to accept it as the expression of the 
Church’s mind. Already in the seventeenth century, in words 
-which are perhaps even more true now than when they were 
written, Father Baker showed how the growing complexity of 
our mental furniture and the more extroverted character of life 
requires to be compensated by more prolonged and regular periods 
of recollection.15 In any case, the novelty lies only in the obliga- 


12 See a remarkable article by Mr E. I. Watkin, ‘Praying the Psalms’, in Liturgy, July 


1952, pp- 57-64. 

13 Institutes, Bk Il, ch. 7. ae foe 

14 For clerics, can. 125, 2; for religious, can. 595 I, 2; for seminarists, can. 1367, I. 
The only indication of duration is ‘per aliquod tempus’. 


15 Holy Wisdom, pp. 166-171. 
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tion to set periods; at all times, vocal liturgical prayer has been 
nourished by and overflowed into solitary and wordless prayer. 
Our mental prayer will not draw upon our liturgical prayer 
merely in the mechanical sense that the liturgy will furnish 
‘themes for meditation’ and formulae for affective prayer— 
though it may do these things admirably. The liturgy will give 
us in the first place that profound and prayerful grasp of doctrine 
which meditation was designed to provide, and upon which any 
deep interior life must depend. The great realities of the Incarna- 
tion, the Redemption, the sacraments, will come to us not prim- 
arily in the cerebral form of treatises de Verbo Incarnato and de 
Redemptore, but concretely, as lived in a climate of prayer, in all 
the texts and rites of the great liturgical feasts and seasons, Advent 
and Christmastide, Lent and Holy Week, Easter and Pentecost. 
They will be lived and experienced before they are studied and 
analysed, and they will take possession of our souls at a deeper 
level than that of the ratio ratiocinans. But the liturgy is the greatest 
of spiritual educators, not only by the grasp of doctrine which it 
gives, but also by the religious sense which it forms. We can say 
of the psalmody, and indeed of the whole liturgy, what St Thomas 
says of the Our Father: “format affectum’:16 by the place it gives 
to adoration and praise, by its sense of the sovereignty of God over 
the soul and over events, by its sense of our dependence upon 
grace, it forms in us a temper of religion and prayer which is of 
incalculable value towards the growth of contemplative prayer. 
And in assessing the influence of the liturgy upon the life of 
prayer, we must remember above all that, behind and beyond its 
role as a spiritual educator, the liturgy in its integrity, sacraments 
and psalmody and liturgical year, is the indispensable condition 
through which we are brought to the consortium mysterii salutaris,17 
that communion with Christ and his redemptive mystery which 
is the source of all supernatural life and especially of all prayer. 
Conversely, our vocal liturgical prayer should become more 
pure and more deep, depend less upon the peripheral spheres of 
feeling and emotion, derive more and more from the deepest 
supernatural energies of the soul. It will do so in the measure in 
which we live increasingly in those regions; and of this progres- 
sive purification of sense and spirit our mental prayer is both an 


16 Ila-Iae, qu. lxxxiii, art. 9: ‘Oratio . . . informativa totius nostri affectus’. 
17 Roman Missal, Postcommunion of Ember Friday in Advent. 
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expression and a principal source. Without this progressive deep- 
ening in which mental prayer has such an important role, our 
liturgical prayer will remain exterior and shallow. A few decades 
ago, in face of the revived interest in mystical theology and 
interior prayer, the liturgical movement appeared to many as 
something concerned primarily with the externals of worship. In 
recent years, the situation has altered considerably, and it is 
realized more and more that the liturgical movement is concerned 
with things that vitally affect the spiritual life, not only of a few 
souls, but of all Christians. The Encyclical Mediator Dei has set its 
seal on the liturgical movement as primarily a spiritual issue. But 
Mediator Dei also warns us of the danger that the liturgical revival 
may be impoverished through lack of interior life and depth; and 
Jack them it will, if it leads in any way to a neglect of mental and 
contemplative prayer, and of the revived appreciation of tradi- 
tional teaching upon them which was mentioned above. It is 
essential to consider liturgical prayer and mental prayer, not as 
competitors, still less as alternatives, but as two indispensable 
expressions of a single life of prayer in Christo, accepting their 
diversity not as a tension or a problem, but as an enrichment, con- 
vinced of their mutual dependence and of their power to deepen 
each other indefinitely. 
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VOCATIONS AND THEIR RECOGNITION—I 


COLUMBA RYAN, O.P. 


OW often people put, rather anxiously, the question: 

How do I know if I have a vocation? It is not easy to 

answer, and part of their anxiety comes from the fact 
that, as likely as not, they are looking for a cut-and-dried answer 
that can seldom, in the nature of the case, be given. The following 
of a vocation is a venture of faith. But it still remains true that the 
venture ought to be made with prudence. My aim in these 
articles is to examine first what a vocation is, and secondly what 
kind of answer can be given to the question just put. It is, after all, 
a question that many, besides those who feel themselves drawn to 
consecrate their lives to the service of God, may be called upon to 
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face. Parents and priests and teachers may have to help solve it. 
And experience shows that all too often they have but the vaguest 
idea how to set about it. ile 

For my present purpose I wish to extend the term ‘vocation 
to include every type of religious life, not merely the vocation to 
priesthood; but I do not use it in the much more general sense of 
any vocation in the lay estate, or to marriage, seen as God’s will 
for each Christian individual. 

A recent Constitutio Apostolical will serve as a useful point of 
departure. This papal document has, as its expressed aim, ‘to give 
the principles and approve general norms by which those who are 
called to embrace the state of seeking religious perfection and 
those who teach them are to be formed and guided’.2 Its scope is 
narrower than that to be considered here; it deals only with 
vocations to the combined religious and priestly life, and not with 
those, for example, of religious women, of laybrothers, or of 
teaching or nursing brothers. But it does incidentally establish 
certain important principles, and make distinctions, that are essen- 
tial to any treatment of these matters. 

I have also to acknowledge my debt to the volume of essays by 
various French authors, translated under the title Vocation. 

The Holy Father first insists that the very fundament of priestly 
and religious life is the divine call, vocatio divina. There are within 
this call two essential elements, which he terms the divine and the 
ecclesiastical. The divine element is God’s invitation to the soul. 
The ecclesiastical element is that touched upon by the Roman 
catechism when it describes those as having a vocation ‘who are 
called by the legitimate ministers of the Church’. 

It will help, I think, a clear focussing of our question, if we con- 
sider these two elements of a vocation separately, and add to them 
a third consideration, namely of those gifts and qualities which 
need, as the Pope says, to be found upon the part of the aspirant. 
The latter do not themselves constitute a vocation, but are rather 
the necessary conditions for its reception upon the side of the one 
who is called. The habit of speaking of a religious or priestly 
vocation and meaning ambiguously any one of these three aspects, 
or all of them together, without distinction, can only engender 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 31st May, 1956. 
2 A.A.S., cit., p. 000. 


3 Vocation: being a translation by Walter Mitchell (Blackfriars Publications, 1952) of Le 
Discernment des Vocations de Religieuses. 
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confusion. They are all important, but they are different. 

My articles will therefore fall into a threefold division, dealing 
first with the divine call proper, then with the ecclesiastical call, 
and finally with the necessary qualities in the person called. But I 
shall first make two general remarks. 

The first is that, as the Holy Father reminds us in the Constitutio 
referred to, a vocation is something that develops gradually. This, 
as I hope to show, is a remark that applies to every one of its three 
aspects. To quote the Pope’s words: “The germ of a divine voca- 
tion, and the qualities necessary for it, when present, must evi- 
dently need training and formation. For nothing, at its first birth, 
comes upon the scene perfect from the outset; it comes to perfec- 
tion by gradual progress. In directing this development account 
must be taken of everything that concerns the one who is divinely 
called, and also his period and setting.’ 

My second remark is a reminder of a distinction made by 
theologians, the distinction between God’s ‘signified will’ (voluntas 
signi) and his ‘will of good pleasure’ (voluntas beneplaciti). Simply 
and absolutely the act of willing can be predicated of God only in 
the latter sense. Whatever in fact happens is God’s will, since 
nothing that happens escapes that creative or permissive influence; 
and conversely, whatever God wills, occurs as he wills. This is his 
‘will of good pleasure’. But there is much that, from our creaturely 
point of view he is said (in a different sense) to will, that does not 
happen. When St Paul says, “This is the will of God, your sancti- 
fication’ (1 Thess. iv, 3), he does not mean that we cannot fail to 
be saints. When we are told to do the will of God, there is no 
foregone result. The act of willing predicated of God in this second 
sense applies to him only metaphorically, upon the analogy of our 
purely human behaviour. Willing is predicated of God, in this 
_ease, in a way parallel to that in which anger or remorse is predi- 
cated of him. More explicitly, we find, within our human scene, 
divine treatment of us, e.g. punishment, or change of mind, or an 
expression of command, which would be significant, in human 
beings, of the emotions of anger, or remorse, or of a merely 
limited ineffective human will. If human beings were the agents 
these forms of treatment would be so many signs of anger, re- 
morse, will. When therefore we find apparently similar effects 
produced by God, we take them to be signs of ‘anger, ‘remorse , 
‘will’ on his part. We thus come to speak of him (improperly but 
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by a metaphor calculated to impress our human understandings), 
as being angry, or repenting himself, or willing; the latter is his 
‘signified will’ (voluntas signi). It is evidently important to be care- 
ful to know which we are speaking of when we are speaking at 
any time of God’s will. I think it is true to say that our most 
frequent use is the metaphorical one. This distinction will be 
important for us when we speak of a vocation being God’s will 
for us, or the following out of his will. 

We may now return to the threefold aspect of a vocation. The 
first essential element was the invitation of the soul by God him- 
self. The Holy Father says: “This call by God to enter the religious 
or priestly state is so necessary that, should it be absent, the very 
foundation itself upon which the whole edifice is reared must be 
said to be lacking’. The divine invitation, let us note, may be to 
the priestly life alone, as with secular priests; or to the religious 
life alone, as, for example with sisters, and brothers; or to the 
religious life combined with the priestly life. It is essential that 
every one of these vocations be appreciated as, each in its own 
manner, a vocation to perfection. Every Christian is called to per- 
fection, but not every Christian by the same route. The route for 
the majority is as laymen and laywomen. The route for some is by 
way of the priesthood alone; they are called to be his ministers, to 
be fishers of men, workers in his harvest. The way of others is by 
entering upon the state of perfection outlined by the counsels of 
evangelical poverty and obedience: ‘Deum unice requirentes 
eique adhaerentes’ ; these are the religious. The way for yet others 
is by a combination of both this religious state and the priestly 
ministry. Whatever way God invites a man or woman to walk, 
must be respected. But there is sometimes a temptation (exactly 
opposed to such respect) to think that there is one standard voca- 
tion, the priestly one, from which there may be a rather diluted 
derivative (for those who cannot make the grade) of, say, being 
just a laybrother; or a standard vocation which is the religious one, 
from which there may be the second best of being ‘only’ a secular 
priest. 

That is all wrong. We must know that each one of these ways 
is a special way to perfection, as is also the lay state, to which God 
differently invites different souls. It has to be the care of pastors 
and advisers always to follow, and never to try to impose or 
improve upon God’s leading. The Pope is emphatic about this: 
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‘Let no one ever in any way force or allure or admit to the priestly 
or religious state anyone who does not truly show the signs of 
divine vocation. Let no one be pushed into the clerical ministry if 
he shows clearly that he has received from God only a religious 
vocation. Let no one who has received, besides, a religious voca- 
tion also be forced or turned aside into the secular clergy. Let no 
one be deflected from the priestly state who may be judged by 
sure signs to be divinely called to it.’ Most people with experience 
can recall cases where these warnings would have been salutary. 
How often one is tempted, perhaps in his own group interests, to 
disregard them. I have certainly known religious who tried to 
capture vocations indiscriminately; I have known at least one 
secular priest who attempted to deflect a boy from entering a 
religious order; and more than one priest who has denounced as 
undemocratic and unworthy of our day the vocation of a lay- 
brother. 

No, whether the vocation be priestly, or religious only, or both, 
it is essential that the initiative should be seen as coming from 
God. Our Lord said to his apostles: “You have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you’ (John xv, 16). Of the priesthood, even under 
the old law, the epistle to the Hebrews tells us: “Neither doth any 
man take the honour to himself, but he that is called by God, as 
Aaron was’ (Heb. v, 4); therefore at ordination priests are bidden 
‘cum magno quippe timore ad tantum gradum ascendendum’. 
As for the evangelical counsel of purity, our Lord himself tells us: 
‘All men take not this word, but they to whom it is given’ 
(Matt. xix: 12). 

In a word, without the divine element in a vocation to the 
priesthood or religion, there is no true vocation. But to be so 
called is evidently, in the Pope’s mind, to receive divine grace in 
a special modality. He says: ‘For if God does not call a man, his 
grace does not move him nor help him’. Now grace can be con- 
sidered either as being in God himself, identical with him, or as 
being created grace in the creature. According as we consider the 
grace of vocation from one or other of these two angles, two 
problems present themselves. From the point of view of its being 
in God himself, his loving will for a man, we may ask whether a 
man be free or not to stand out against it. From the point of view 
of its being created grace in a man’s soul, we may ask how to 
decide upon its presence. Both are questions of considerable prac- 
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tical importance. The second question will be dealt with in a 
second article. 

Obviously, the first question, whether a man is free to stand 
out against the divine call taken as God’s loving will for him, 
cannot concern God’s voluntas beneplaciti, which is irresistible, but 
his voluntas signi. May a man resist God thus offering him grace, 
or is it sinful to do so? 

This is an extremely difficult question to answer with the deli- 
cacy required. Quite one of the best essays in the book on Voca- 
tion already referred to is by Pére Motte, 0.P., on this particular 
point. I cannot do full justice to his finely balanced arguments in 
the space here available: it will suffice to give their gist, within the 
context of my own approach. 

It is already misleading to ask the question in the way just now 
put. To speak of resisting God’s will is to beg the question at once; 
of course we may not, without sin, resist his will. But this is a 
matter, as we have said, of his voluntas signi. Now the will of God 
is shown to us not only in the form of commandments and pro- 
hibitions, though these are indeed the chief signs; but it is shown 
also by actual circumstances which declare his intention behind 
them, and also by the counsels. It is a mistake, as Pére Motte 
points out, to suppose that the only ground of moral obligation is 
divine precept or prohibition; this is a concept of morality which 
turns every moral act into one of obedience to law. In a loose sense 
of obedience it is true that the moral life is all obedience because it 
is nothing but conformity to the thought and will of God. But in 
the strict sense, obedience is the counterpart to a command as such; 
there is much more to morality, particularly to Christian morality, 
than obedience in this strict sense. Outside the sphere of command 
and precept, or rather within their framework, there is room to 
move about freely, room to exercise personal responsibility with 
prudence, room where God has given us not the diktats of com- 
mandment but the directives of his general advices and counsels. 
The purpose of the commandments is most certainly not to dis- 
pense us from the need of using our talent for understanding and 
generosity in submitting ourselves to God’s will, not to encourage 
a mental laziness and machine-like passivity in our pursuit of 
eternal life; their purpose is rather to channel our minds and wills 
in that direction, and to provide the room wherein we may exer- 
cise our free responsibility. And when we come to this, as it were, 
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living-space of freedom, we are not to consider ourselves as now 
exempt from all duty, with no account to render, plunged into a 
sort of moral void. Here there is obligation, but the obligation to 
shape our lives with supernatural prudence; it is not obligation 
ex vi praecepti, with the compulsion of commandment. 

It is therefore false to say, as is often said, that because a vocation 
is not a matter of commandment, but only of counsel, it does not, 
therefore, oblige. Certainly, as St Thomas holds, ‘precepts create 
necessity, whereas counsels are left to the choice of the people to 
whom they are given’ (I-IL, 108, 4). Certainly, therefore, we can- 
not say that a vocation obliges ex vi consilii, by force of counsel. 
But when we are counselled, as opposed to commanded, what the 
counsel can bring to bear upon us of obligation in its own right as 
counsel is that we should at least consider it, and consider it the 
more seriously as it comes from the more or less qualified coun- 
sellor. And this even though there is no obligation, as there is with 
a command, to put the recommendation into effect. The obliga- 
tion falls not so much upon what I am to do, but upon the 
deliberations preceding my decision. It is an obligation in the line 
of the virtue of prudence. 

So we may so far conclude that whilst failure to follow a voca- 
tion is not necessarily innocent, even though a vocation is not 
a matter of precept, it is also not necessarily, in itself, a matter of 
guilt; for it may be prudent not to follow God’s voluntas signi 
when it is given by way not of command but of counsel. This is 
not to say that to turn down a vocation by disregarding God's 
counsel is never a sin, but only that it is never a sin of disobedience 
(except in the rare cases which may occur, where God makes the 
following of the counsels a matter of particular precept to a given 
individual, by some unusual and clear manifestation of his will). 

When it is a sin the sin is one of imprudence. 


To be continued 
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ROBERT GROSSETESTE ON THE MONASTIC LIFE 
Hucu FARMER, O.S.B. 


Introductory Note 
Robert Grosseteste, one of the greatest men of the thirteenth century 
England and bishop of Lincoln from 1235-1253, was in frequent contact 
with the numerous religious houses in his diocese. Often his high-handed 
but probably necessary actions as Visitor were not appreciated by the 
communities which experienced them.! His correspondence moreover 
shows him complaining to the abbot of Fleury about the irregular lives 
of some of his monks belonging to cells in his diocese, and giving sarcastic 
advice to the canons of Missenden on the choice of their future superior.* 
But the present letter to the monks of Bury St Edmundsf is witness to a 
much more cordial feeling, and shows the bishop’s deep esteem for the life 
led by these monks in accordance with ideals which he shared. 
Grosseteste’s Franciscan friend Adam Marsh implored him not to 
work so hard and Matthew Paris described him as a man to whom quiet 
was unknown.t This letter shows that he worked even in his leisure 
hours: it is the result of the busy prelate spending a quiet day in a library, 
translating and adapting a Greek work on the monastic life which is 
otherwise unknown. The first and last paragraphs are Grosseteste’s own: 
the intermediary paragraphs incorporate various elements of traditional 
monastic teaching, particularly from the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of the 
Areopagite and from the De Vita Contemplativa of Philo, known 
possibly through Eusebius’ citations from this work in his Ecclesiastical 
History. § 
While Grosseteste was an original thinker, a great deal of his writing, 
particularly during his episcopate, consisted simply in translating Greek 
works into Latin. This work appears to be a freer translation than his 
usual ones. No doubt the Bury monks were pleased with this mark of 
affection from one often considered hostile to the monks, and there is 
1 ‘in religiosos terribiliter et in religiosas terribilius consuevit fulgurare, zelum bonum 
habens, sed non secundum scientiam.’ Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (R.S.) V, 419. 
During the first visitation of his diocese in 1236 he removed from office seven Augus- 
tinian abbots and four priors. Cf. Robert Grosseteste (ed. D. A. Callus, O.P.), 154. 

* Grosseteste, Epistolae (R.S.) LIM, LIV, CVI and LXXXV. 

+ Not Peterborough, as stated by Luard. Cf. Robert Grosseteste, loc. cit. 

+ Monumenta Franciscana (R.S.) I, 143: Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (R.S.) IV, 497. 

§ Bk. Il, ch. 16-17. Pére Lagrange suggested that the Jewish Alexandrian Therapeutae 
described here by Philo never existed, but represent the author’s ideal, based on the 
practice of the Essenes of Palestine (Le Judaisme avant Jesus Christ, 583-586). In fact 


Christian writers like Eusebius made use of these passages as if they described actually 
existing communities of Christian monks. 
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evidence that his exhortations fell on good ground in the list of Sacristans 
in the Bury chronicle. 

‘Gregory the precentor who was born in the district of St Albans suc- 
ceeded this man. He did not remain long in office for he was chosen to be 
prior of St Edmund’s as his merits and holiness demanded. Several people, 
as we have seen ourselves, were cured at his tomb from various diseases 
by the merits of this holy man.’ 

Such entries are rare: together with the way Grosseteste takes for 
granted that the monks of Bury are devoted to the pursuit of holiness it 
leads one to suppose that the monks’ life at this time was not only 
respectable but fervent, not concerned primarily with the maintenance of 
an external observance but with that seeking for God in the ways of the 
Spirit which vivifies monastic life in every age. 


OBERT by the grace of God bishop of Lincoln, to his 
beloved brethren by the same grace the abbot and com- 
munity of Bury, health, grace and blessing. 

One day last week when I was resting from the anxieties of 
business, in the course of my reading I chanced upon a writing on 
monastic life, which gives it its due praise. As I thought it would 
please your devotion if I shared with you what I had been able to 
understand, not the very words I found, for they are not in Latin, 
but their meaning drawn from them to the best of my ability with 
a few thoughts added for clarity’s sake, I have assembled them in 
these pages and have managed to send them to you. 

_ This writing then shows that monks are men who philosophize 
about the rules of a life which should be led in surpassing holi- 
ness.! Their endeavour, purpose and occupation is to escape from 
the pleasures of the body and to mortify themselves by physical 
austerities while they still live in this body, and to leave the good 

_things of the present world by a wise kind of folly, passing from 
truly good things to better ones until they attain the highest of all. 
For the monastic life is, as they say, the most excellent order of 
those who are being perfected:2 it is purified by every kind of 
virtue and by the chastity of its particular activities, it is built up 


4 Memorial of St Edmund’s Abbey (R.S.) I, 293. 

1 St John Chrysostom (Adv. Oppuguatores P.G. 47, 320 et seq), the author of Liber de 
Monastica Exercitatione attributed to St Nilus (P.G. 79, 719-723) and others called monks 
‘philosophers’. The immediate source is probably Ps. Denys, De Hierarchia Eccles. 
VI, Ill, 2 (P.G. 3, 534), or Philo, De Vita Contemplativa 2, Loeb Classics, vol. IX, 

See 
2 Cf. Ps. Denys, loc. cit. 
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in all kinds of service, it is raised to intellectual contemplation, it is 
knit together by the perfecting powers and the transcendent 
excellence of the angels, it is instructed by the traditions of the 
heavenly Hierarchy, and it is brought by analogy with them to 
the service of God and the consummate perfection of Divine con- 
templation. Hence the most holy and prominent monks thought 
them worthy of sacred names: they themselves called them 
‘monks’; others named them ‘therapeutae’.3 In accordance with 
the composite derivation of the Greek word monachos a monk is 
so called from monos, which means ‘alone’, and euche, which 
means ‘prayer’, or ‘vow’, as if the word were moneuchos, because 
it is a monk’s occupation to pray alone.4 For a monk’s endeavour 
is to pray in the spirit at all times and to give thanks for every- 
thing. If he is to do this in suitable purity of heart he must be 
alone, separated in his mind and heart (by which he prays) from 
the turmoil of the imagination, from idle, useless, unclean and 
harmful thoughts, and from impure and inordinate affections in 
order to be cleansed from all that is worldly and transitory.5 Lest 
habitual or passing desires from without, or impure and inordin- 
ate affections from within, or even the busy turmoil of vain 
thoughts remain in his soul, he should not even be present to 
himself, but should deny himself and completely renounce his 
own will. 

In this concept of solitude, whence the word ‘monk’ is derived 
because he directs his prayer to God alone, it is implied that the 
monk calls on God alone when he prays, not like those who do 
not seek God above all things in their prayer but are intent on 
obtaining other things through him. For what is sought as an end 
is sought more than that through which it is sought. He who prays 
alone must be separated in desire from human approbation, and 
not be like the hypocrites who love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues and the street-corners to be seen by men.© He also prays 
alone who prays living in solitude, that is, in the desert to which 
the Son of God went, leaving the ninety-nine sheep, to search for 
the one which was lost.7 Those then live in this solitude who can 
say with the Apostle: our way of life is in Heaven.8 


Buh. Ps Deny swlocmclecesa2. 

4 This derivation is attributed by Haeften (Disquisitiones Monasticae, p. 265 of Antwerp 
edition of 1644) to St John Climacus, St Maximus, and Isaac the Presbyter. 

5 This point is emphasized by Ps. Denys, loc. cit. 

6 Matt vi, 2. 7 uke xvas. 8 Phil. iii, 20. 
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The solitude of a monk in prayer then is a solitude of mind and 
heart, a separation from useless and impure thoughts and affec- 
tions, from the possession of and desire for all that is transitory, 
and from all human approbation; it is self-abnegation and the 
renunciation of one’s own will, it is despising and overcoming the 
world; hence it is a heavenly way of life and a direct tendency 
towards God alone. The same solitude is to be found in the 
monk’s vows.? 

It is also said that the name of monachos (monk) is derived com- 
positely from monos and echo, which means ‘I have’; hence a monk 
is so called as if the word were monechus, that is, ‘alone having the 
Alone’ ;19 living alone, as explained above, the monk possesses by 
superabundant charity him who is truly Alone and holds nothing 
apart from him in the close embrace of charity. 

It is said too that a monk is so called from monos and achos which 
means ‘sadness inducing silence’, !! because it is fitting for a monk, 

-as the Scripture says, to sit solitary and be silent, !? raising himself 
above himself, a mere man, to the likeness of God. He brings 
down streams of tears from the source of compunction, lamenting 
and sorrowing incessantly for his own and others’ sins and the 
miserable punishment incurred for guilt, namely, a delay in going 
to Heaven and the uncertainty of knowing whether one is worthy 
of love or hatred. 

Then men who philosophize in this solitude are also called 
therapeutae from the Greek verb therapeuo, which means ‘I serve 
freely and from love’, because they accomplish a pure, united 
common service which proceeds from love and liberty of spirit 
and units them to God’s proper unity and brings them to a perfec- 
tion like God’s own.13 

Alternatively they are called therapeutae from therapeuo, which 
means ‘I heal’, because, like doctors of the spirit, they heal the 
souls of those who come to them from guilty passions as if from 
fever and disease.14 When these men, it is said, begin to philoso- 
phize about the rules of leading a good life, they retire from their 
families and possessions and live outside the towns in deserts or 


9 Cf. Ps. Denys, loc. cit. where a paragraph follows on monastic profession. 

10 Implicitly if not explicitly in Ps. Denys. 

11 Haeften (loc. cit.) attributes this derivation to St John Climacus. 

42 Lam. ii, 28. re: 

13 Cf. Philo, op. cit. p. 115: Ps. Denys emphasizes the perfective unity of monastic life, 
which gives a uniform knowledge like God’s own. P.G. 3, 546. 

14 Cf. Philo, op. cit. pp. 113-5, and Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Bk II, ch. 16-17. 
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in mountains, !5 for they believe like the Baptist that living with | 
those unlike themselves is useless and harmful. They desire and 
practise the life of the prophets, and accomplish the mysteries of 
a life worthy of reverence. None of them has anything of his own, 
neither food nor drink nor any other bodily necessity: each con- 
siders the laws and conferences, the prophetic injunctions and the 
liturgical hymns and anything else which increases and perfects 
knowledge and holiness!6 as his own riches. As the monks are 
fully occupied with such matters, they do not eat or drink before 
sunset; for they think it fitting to philosophize during the light of 
day and attend to bodily needs during the darkness of night.17 
But they do not spend the whole night in rest and sleep restoring 
their bodies for work; they pass the greater part of it in prayer, 
vigils and sacred chants, and they listen to the reading of the Bible — 
together with allegorical commentaries. All legislation seems to 
these men like a living being: audible words are its body and the 
hidden meaning its soul. Hence they offer in the sacrifice of praise 
a complete living being, made of uncorrupted and unmutilated 
audible words as a whole and healthy body, and of the right 
understanding of the mystical meaning of the words as its soul 
which brings it unity.!18 Therefore the choirs of monks destroy 
the devil’s power and refute the poets’ fictions, the magicians’ arts 
and the soothsayers’ false predictions. They live an angelic life in 
a frail body, stripped of all that is of the world and crucified to it, 
using necessaries as little as possible and nothing at all for pleasure. 
It is for the sake of mortifying the body that their use of necessary 
things is below the mean and that they take care to go no further. 
And as they own practically nothing, they work with their hands 
to find the means to give alms to the poor. 

I have extracted all this from the writing I mentioned and I have 
ventured to set it before you like a little mirror, so that you may 
see in it a small reflection of monastic life. Maidens are delighted 
with mirrors of different kinds, and your souls are like the maidens 
of Christ’s chaste bride. Because you have often contemplated the 
beauty of your way of life in the large, clear and clean mirror of 
St Benedict’s Rule and in the even brighter mirror of St Basil’s 
Rule and the edifying teaching written in the Lives of the 


15 In Philo (p. 125) and Eusebius, but reading ‘gardens’ for ‘mountains’. 
16 In Philo (p. 127) and Eusebius. 

17 In Philo (p. 133) and Eusebius. 

18 These two sentences are in Philo (p. 161) and Eusebius. 
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Fathers, !9 it should not be tedious for you to turn your gaze for 
a short while to this little mirror, which has been brought, as it 
were, from a foreign country. And in view of the great and 
excellent holiness of monastic life can anyone not see how unhar- 
monious it would be if the place where monks are kept safe, that 
is the monastery, were not made holy too? (For ‘monastery’ is 
derived from monachos and tereo, a Greek verb which means ‘I 
keep safe’.) May you then devotedly take upon yourselves the 
sanctification of your monastery, not with murmuring but with 
great spiritual joy, recalling that holiness befits the house of the 
Lord,29 a holiness which makes the prayers of all who pray there 
strong and acceptable to God, a holiness which weakens and puts 
to flight evil spirits, but receives frequent visits from the angels, 
a holiness which is a suitable preparation for the indwelling of the 
very Lord of angels. When anyone receives an earthly king in his 
guest-room, does he not first clean, adorn and beautify it in every 
way he can and as much as his strength and means allow? He does 
not spare work or expense until it is ready and as acceptable as all 
this adornment can make it. Now the King of Heaven dwells 
always in your monastery not only by his Divine Nature but also 
by the true substance of his body which he took from the Virgin, 
which is present in the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist; and the 
greatest adornment of the bodily dwelling-place of his glory is 
the sanctification received at its dedication. If a man gave all the 
wealth of his house for this adornment in honour of so great a 
King, he would consider it as nothing?! in comparison with so 
great a good. Farewell. 


tg Cf. Regula S. Benedicti, cap. 73. 
20 Psalm XCII, 5. 21 Cant. VIII, 7. 
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Two Courses of Twenty-four Lectures 
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EXTRACTS 


Fars Et Satsons (Editions du Cerf: 50 francs) has returned to its 
original plan devised during the Occupation of celebrating the great 
feasts of the year with a special issue beautifully illustrated with modern 
photographs. The September-October issue is devoted to La Toussaint. 
The theme is that the saints are not dead but alive, living among us as 
we are among the crowds and excitements of the world. 

The feast of All Saints opens our eyes to the world of sanctity. An 

immense world where the saints are without number. An astonishing 

world because the saints are not unknown to us, among them are our 
relatives, friends, and perhaps even one of our children. A happy 
world where the triumphant joy of today is rooted in the life of work 
and suffering which they have led on earth. A wide-open world 
which grows ceaselessly, as every day that passes sees the arrival of 
new elect. 

The saints are always calling us to holiness and to the joys of the 

heavenly Jerusalem. 

Mention should be made of an English illustrated review which 
almost reaches the mark of perfection attained by its French contem- 
porary. This is the monthly, The Word, published by the Divine Word 
Missionaries for only sixpence. The photographs are excellent and the 
articles of general and topical interest. The September issue contains 
articles on Prague, the Irish game of hurling, the Paris Opera, Buddha, 
Adenauer, and St Francis. Liam Brophy a little excitedly describes the 
Poverello: 

He brought religion to the people. He founded the most popular 

body of ministers of religion that has ever existed in the Church. He 

transformed monachism by uprooting the stationary monk, deliver- 
ing him from his bondage by poverty, and sending him as a mendi- 
cant friar, to be a stranger and sojourner, not in the wilderness, but 
in the crowded haunts of men, to console them and do them good. 

This popular instinct of his is at the bottom of his marriage with 

poverty. 

Not all the articles are as exaggerated as this one. But the review could 
perhaps take a few lessons even yet from Fétes et Saisons. 


Mount Carmel (edited by the Carmelite Fathers from Wincanton) 
devotes its autumn number to the great personality of Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity, the counterpart and contemporary of St Teresa of 
Lisieux. Fr Benet Weatherhead, 0.P., writes of the Image of God in her 
life and teaching. 
It is interesting to see how immediately her mind associates sim- 
plicity and silence, silence of the faculties, simplicity of intention, her 
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“one pious practice’, with this growth in the image of God. But not 
only is this silence and simplicity an ascetic discipline which facili- 
tates the work of God in the soul, restoring his image, it is itself a 
reflection of the simplicity of the divine nature. . . . Parallel with 
this reflection of the unity and simplicity of the divine nature . 
goes a reflection of the immutability and eternity of God in so far 
as the will is continuously united to the will of God. 

The presence of God, union with God, the image of God—each 
implies the other: as the soul grows in one the others are more per- 
fectly realized in it. The image of God, conformity to the Word made 
flesh, assimilation to the life of the Blessed Trinity in the depths of the 
soul, all are coherent in the simple, unified vision of Sister Elizabeth. 

Miss Hilda Graef writes of her Trinitarian Prayer, and Fr Thomas, 
).D.C., of her as “The House of God’. We miss perhaps her great theme 
sf Laus Gloriae in which she described her life, the life of every good 
Christian, as ‘the praise of glory’—she was nothing if not Pauline in 
1er theology of the spiritual life. 

_ Sursum Corda, the Australian review for priests and religious, gives us 
mother good number with its August issue. Of particular note is a 
theological article on the Mass as the same sacrifice as that of Calvary. 


ge de 


COMMENT 
A Text-Book for Beginners 


OST lay people regard the Summa Theologica with awe, 

if only because of the space it takes up on a bookshelf. 

And few would ever dream of attempting to read it. Yet 
St Thomas himself described it as a text-book for beginners. 
Indeed, as one comes to know and love it, it reveals St Thomas as 
y great and most patient teacher as well as one of the world’s 
sreatest thinkers. One can almost hear the master dealing with his 
students; here are the simple examples, often, like the ‘whiteness 
of Socrates’, over-worked; here is the skilful repetition of basic 
arguments, so that the student is constantly being reminded of 
what he ought to know. 

And it is precisely as a text-book for beginners that the Summa 
is being used today in the University of London Extension Courses 
siven on the Teaching of Aquinas, year after year, by a Dominican 
lecturer. In fact, St Thomas would probably be surprised as well 
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as delighted if he could stroll into the National Book League o 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings in the winter, and see the oddi 
assortment of beginners for whom his teaching has such a fascina— 
tion that some veterans have attended one course ever since itt 
began, over thirty years ago. 

Here, lawyers and accountants, business men and men of letters’ 
mingle with social workers and teachers, artists and housewives... 
Many of these beginners have no pretensions to learning, yet they) 
derive as much pleasure and profit from the course as those with, 
more academic background. Almost every age-group is repre-- 
sented; there are young men and women on the threshold of their 
careers, those who are well established in their professions, and att 
least three grandmothers. 

So great is their enthusiasm that a high proportion of the: 
students take the annual examination set by the University. Lasti 
year, there were twenty candidates: all passed, six with merit and! 
five with distinction; and among the distinctions were two grand-- 
mothers, among the merits several housewives. 

To them all, as they learn to read the text, at first with difficulty, , 
then with ease and pleasure, St Thomas becomes a constant source! 
of inspiration. One student, with no academic training whatever, 
declared: ‘It’s well worth swotting for the exam. Even if I only) 
know one tiny bit of the Summa really well, I find that my whole: 
mind is lit up; it’s not just that I’ve been taught to think rightly’ 
about some of the truths of the Faith: Iam richer all round: I get! 
so much more out of everything I read and all that I do.’ 

The study of this text-book for beginners has become so: 
popular that this year two courses will be given, one on the: 
Trinity, principally for veterans, and one on Law and Justice.* 

The object of the course is not to cram the beginner with 
theology, but, by the careful and patient study of one treatise at’ 
a time, to introduce him to St Thomas, and to teach him to think. 
Then, if he is lucky enough to possess even a few volumes of the! 
Summa, these will no longer gather dust on the shelves, and St 
Thomas himself will be his teacher. | 


* Particulars and syllabus of these courses are obtainable from Miss D. Finlayson, 23 
Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of Tue Lire OF THE SPIRIT 
Dear Sir, 

I have been reading the article on the Divine Office (‘The 
ambracing Prayer’, by a Layman), in your last number of THE 
AFE OF THE Spirit, and notice that he there regrets the lack of an 
anglish translation of the Roman Breviary. As an Associate of the 
society of St Margaret I would like to point out that three years 
zo the Oxford University Press published an English translation 
of the revised Roman Breviary for the Society of St Margaret. It 
ontains the Day and Night Office together, in two volumes 
Advent to Whitsun: and Trinitytide), and costs 50s. a volume. In 
riew of the growing interest in the Divine Office among the laity, 
here may be some who would appreciate this. It is obtainable 
rom St Saviour’s Priory, Queensbridge Road, E.2; or from St 
Margaret's Convent, East Grinstead. 

Yours faithfully, 
KATHARINE WHITAKER 


de stb 


REVIEWS 
fue MEANING OF THE Monastic Lire. By Louis Bouyer. (Burns Oates; 

215.) 
sr BENEDICT AND His Monks. By Theodore Maynard. (Kenedy; 

$3.00.) 

These two books on Monastic Life are written by authors who are 
1ot themselves monks; perhaps that is why neither can be recom- 
nended without reserve. Dr Maynard aims at giving ‘the average per- 
on a general idea of St Benedict’s life and Rule, indicating something 
f Benedictine history throughout the centuries, not neglecting the 
nfluence of the Benedictine spirit on Catholic life today’. This appar- 
tly a mbiti ous programme is modified by the modest admission that 
no pretence is made of giving information that is other than fragmen- 
ary. In fact the work might be described as a Benedictine Digest 
nainly of the books of the late Abbots Butler and Chapman, and one 
annot help noticing that Dr Maynard is more often concerned with 
he discussions of thirty years ago than those of the present time. The 
irst three chapters on St Benedict himself are the best, but the 
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author’s external approach prevents him from attaining to the heart o 
Benedictine life. The book contains several inaccuracies! and not a few 
irrelevancies, but one must thank Dr Maynard for his great enthusiasn 
for St Benedict and his Family, and his work will surely lead readers tc 
the more substantial studies listed in his bibliography. 

Pére Bouyer’s book is of a different kind. It is a serious and importan 
study of the theory and practice of monastic spirituality and is, in sub- 
stance, two retreats preached in Benedictine monasteries. The Frenct 
edition has been reviewed already in THe Lire oF THE Spirit (vel. VI 
pp- 536-40): hence there is no need to repeat the doctrinal analysis mad 
there. Much of the book is excellent. From the start it emphasizes tha. 
a monk is above all a man seeking God. He is ‘essentially a man o 
prayer. Prayer is his proper task. If no common human task . . . shoule 
be considered by him as his task, it is because prayer is his work. . . 
More than his work or his rest, prayer is quite simply the monk’ 
life... . He is set apart in the Church precisely for conversation witl 
God.’ (pp. 103-1.) Monastic life is a life of prayer, but also a life o: 
renunciation; prayer prevents him from trying to escape the conse- 
quences of his renunciation while it leads him positively to union with 
God. His principal occupation is the Divine Office (‘the office is actually 
the monk’s schola orationis’); then comes his lectio divina (‘which shoula 
be for the monk what the Exercises are for the Jesuit . . . contemplative 
prayer for the Carmelite, etc. . . . reading comprises all we put under 
the heading of mental prayer and much besides’); but he also needs to 
do plenty of hard work (manual or intellectual), which is the mos 
fundamental ascetic practice; if neglected, the otium contemplationi| 
becomes a ‘pious slothfulness’. 

Side by side with teaching of great value, however, one finds exag- 
gerations and half-truths which could easily lead the unwary reader 
astray. Described by various reviewers as ‘intemperance’ or ‘fanaticism’! 
these passages unfortunately spoil what might have been a masterly 
book. Not only are they to be found in specifically monastic passage: 
but in the author’s general ideas on mortification and on the married 
life. With all due respect, one ventures to think that his teaching on the 
present state of human nature is unsound. He appears to think tha’ 
nature is so corrupted by sin that it must be attacked indiscriminately 
—natural life is not bad in itself; it is so in its actual exercise. But there 
is no means of separating one from the other except in the abstract. Ir 
the concrete, if one wants to reform the actual exercise of it, it must be 


1 St Bede was not declared a Doctor of the Church in his lifetime, but during the pontifij 
cate of Leo XIII. St Boniface was not martyred at Fulda but in Holland. Benedictine; 
take three vows, not five. Saying the whole Psalter every day was not the normal prac! 
tice of the early Church. The author also exaggerates the centralizing tendencies of St 
Benedict of Aniane and Cluny while omitting all mention of the Maurists’ much more 
radical centralization. 
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mortally wounded.’ (pp. 149-50.) But if it is ‘bad in its actual exercise’, 
how is it that the Church and St Thomas teach that man can know 
certain truths and accomplish certain good actions by his own unaided 
powers?? It is sm and its effects, not natural life, which must be morti- 
fied. Again, Pére Bouyer appears to deny, in company with St Maximus 
the Confessor, that the married state actually sanctifies those who enter 
it: he appears to hold that marriage only maintains the possibility of the 
future sanctification of the human race by its prolongation through 
marriage. Then it will be actually sanctified by Virginity. (pp. 147-8.) 
Here too there is danger of misunderstanding, if no worse, and the 
neglect of more recent teaching is surely dangerous. 

The author’s intransigence sometimes leads him into unrealistic 
antitheses. It is untrue to say that ‘if we refuse to give Christ all, he will 
give us nothing’; on the contrary, of his bounty he grants us grace even 
when we have failed in generosity, and it is only through repetitions of 
these graces that we will be enabled to give him all. Again: ‘for the 
monk there is no middle course between sacrilege and sanctity’. Yet a 
monastery is not composed of saints or perfect people but of those who 
are being made into saints. The vast majority of them are imperfect, 
but not surely guilty of sacrilege (p. 129), of habitual interior disobedi- 
ence or tepidity. 

P. Bouyer praises sleeping on the ground, the deprivation of sleep 
and the elimination not only of excessive, but also of all good meals, as 
examples of fervent monastic asceticism, but he seems to forget that St 
Benedict turned his back on these practices by providing a bed for each 
monk, about eight hours each night to sleep in it, and one or two full 
meals a day composed of two cooked dishes, dessert, a pound of bread 
and a hemina of wine. This is a particular case of the author’s general 
tendency to see the pre-Benedictine monasticism as the only authentic 
tradition and to neglect altogether the evidence from the lives and 
writings of the Benedictine saints. A modern monk has plenty to learn 
from SS. Bede, Odo, Anselm and Ailred, to name only a few; and it 
may be doubted whether the Benedictine ideal can be adequately 
stated without them, for by their lives they provide the best of com- 
mentaries on St Benedict’s Rule. Some of their most endearing features 
were their humanity, their gentleness and their consideration for human 
infirmities: a writer who neglects them seems to lay himself open to 
the charge of describing an ersatz Benedictine ideal. 

For hundreds of years now in the West becoming a monk has meant 
joining a community and being sanctified in and through this com- 
munity, yet P. Bouyer almost entirely neglects this aspect of monastic 
ife. It is untrue to say that ‘for St Benedict the coenobium is the school 


, Cf. Denzinger 1808 and 1532; Summa Theol. 1a-2ae, 109, 142. 
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of solitude and nothing more’ (p. 134); on the contrary it is a cell of the 
Church, a supernatural family where the abbot holds a similar place to 
that of the bishop in the early Church. In it the monks’ fervour is 
known by their patience and fraternal charity, by their obedience and 
sincere affection for the abbot who holds the place of Christ. Their pre- 
ferring nothing to Christ is not only realized in solitary prayer but also 
by a practical recognition of him in the guests, in the poor, in the sick, 
in all the brethren, in the precepts of legitimate authority. All this is so 
fundamental that one wonders how the author could write: ‘the 
monastery, if it is a society, is a society of solitaries’. (ib.) In fact the 
monastery is a City of God whose citizens seek him not in juxta- 
position or isolation but with and in each other, known and loved in 
Christ. 

These criticisms of this book must not blind the reader to its real 
value, yet the tendencies mentioned seem to prevent it from reaching 
the outstanding quality it might have attained. The absence of St. 
Thomas’ theology on the Religious State, the virtues and gifts, and 
Perfection and of the Benedictine examples of holiness may make the 
book fail in its purpose. Much of what P. Bouyer has said needed to be 
said; did not Ullathorne a century ago warn us that Benedictine life can 
easily become too comfortable? It would be a pity if readers neglected 
what is good in the book because of its less sound elements; these pre-_ 
vent one from recommending it to young religious—it is essentially a | 
book for the well-trained and discerning reader which provides an 
interesting example of the advantages and disadvantages of the ‘New 
Theology’. 

HuGu FARMER, 0O.S.B. 


A New CreaTION. TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By. 
August Brunner, s.J. Translated by Ruth Bethell. (Burns and Oates; 
16s.) | 
This is evidently the work of a mind both deeply meditative and also _ 

concerned in a practical way with the direction of souls. The author is | 

a Jesuit and the editor of the German Catholic weekly, Stimmen der 

Zeit. His aim has been to expound briefly the nature of Christian life | 

in general, and then to show, again briefly but in a fundamental way, | 

how this may flower into the three-fold religious ideal of poverty, | 
chastity and obedience. He writes indeed for Catholics in general, but | 
with a special regard to those who live under the three vows of religion. | 

He writes too as a theologian with a turn for metaphysics and a discream 

appreciation of contemporary existentialism and phenomenology. His 

manner is rather dryly rational, his style even and a bit monotonous. | 

Most readers will find that a few pages at a time is as much as they can | 

manage. Yet the book is well worth the effort it demands; it is not in 
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the least commonplace. Besides, it is excellently translated so far as I 
can judge; the thought has a distinctly German cast, but the idiom is 
pure English all through; and in some places beautifully easy and dis- 
tinguished. 

Fr Brunner’s chief idea all through is that of our relation to God as 
Creator, a relation of which man before the Fall had ‘first-hand experi- 
ence’ in his awareness ‘of his own spirituality issuing from God as 
creative act’, and of all things as ‘utterly subordinated to the real mean- 
ing of existence’. When this special experience of God’s paternal power 
was cancelled by the Fall man became ‘possessed of the notion that he 
had to maintain his existence himself.’ Hence an uncontrolled and 
radically futile self-seeking: ‘he dare not relax his concern for a single 
instant for fear his existence should fall to pieces’. A stress on the 
futility rather than the wickedness of concupiscence seems characteristic 
of Fr Brunner’s approach. What strikes him most in fallen man is 
insecurity; man has lost that confidence in existence which sprang from 
vivid consciousness of his dependence on almighty power and love. So 
the guiding concept of creation—that is, from man’s side, of being 
created—leads to a powerful stress on the alternatives offered to man- 
kind since Christ: either to rediscover ‘what he truly is, a creature of 
God’s creation’, or madly to struggle for an impossible self-dependence 
and fulfilment. But God is not discovered except through ‘uncon- 
ditional acknowledgement’ or surrender; which is a surrender also to 
love, since that is what God is (1 John iv, 1). Hence the place and role of 
Christ with his untainted humanity and perfect filial love of the Father; 
in union with whom we return to our Creator, and in no other way. 


This way back to God is then sketched in terms of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. The three chapters on these virtues, though not free 
from platitudes and repetitions, contain many passages of very deep 
insight and lucidity. The final pages on obedience are especially recom- 
mendable for their doctrinal sureness and their practical grasp of actual 
and concrete situations. The author’s favourite idea of Christianity as 
discipleship (finely stated in the first chapter) is helpful here—‘all 
religious obedience is . . . an extension of Christ’s obedience to the 
Father, it means adopting the mind of Christ’—and is combined with a 
manly recognition of the way a subject may co-operate with the 
superior while remaining all the more truly obedient. The brief re- 
marks on the sense in which religious obedience is and is not ‘blind’ may 
be strongly recommended. In general the three vows are related to 
Christ as our example, our lover and our lord respectively. As our 
example in poverty Christ brings us to a sense of God as Creator, for 
poverty should imply trust in God together with a certain imitation of 
xis creative generosity and transcendence with respect to created things. 
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As our lover in chastity Christ teaches us the presence of God incarnate 
in our own nature. Finally as our lord and leader Christ teaches us, 
through obedience, that God is our end, leading us to the perfect ack- 
nowledgment, only complete in heaven, of God’s will as our total 
cause and therefore (to echo Dante at this point) as our final peace. 
Besides the touch of dryness and monotony, which not even the 
translator’s skill altogether offsets, a fault may be found occasionally 
with the terms used in this book, particularly in a mutually exclusive 
use of ‘natural’ and ‘personal’ which leads to some puzzling statements. 
But these are slight blemishes in an honest and useful little treatise. 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


I Want TO SEE Gop. By P. Marie-Eugéne, 0.c.p. (Mercier Press; 21s.) 
I Am A DaucuTEerR OF THE CHURCH. By P. Marie-Eugéne, 0.c.D. 

(Mercier Press; 21s.) 

In these two large volumes, together about 1,200 pages, Pére Marie- 
Eugéne offers a comprehensive synthesis of Carmelite spirituality, 
taking St Teresa’s Interior Castle as his guide. He places her teaching on 
the solid, twofold theological foundation of the soul’s creation in the 
image of God and the divine transcendence, and traces the spiritual life 
from its beginnings in the baptized person struggling with sin, to its 
ultimate consummation in the transforming union. Following the 
scheme of the Interior Castle, he discusses all the major questions of the 
spiritual life, such as spiritual reading, distractions, direction, spiritual 
friendship, silence, and also the controversial problem whether there 
is a general call to contemplation or not. He finds the solution in the 
distinction between a general and a proximate call: while unhesitatingly 
affirming that there is nothing, in principle, to prevent all men from 
reaching contemplative prayer, he considers that the proximate call is 
not for everyone, while yet extending it to the majority of Christians. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that only few reach even the lower stages 
of contemplation, and very few, indeed, the higher ones. Following the 
teachers of Carmel, he ascribes this not to the lack of divine, but of 
human, generosity: only few Christians are ready to renounce them- 
selves sufficiently to fulfil the conditions for contemplative prayer. For 
Pere M.-Eugéne follows the tradition not only of his Order but of the 
Church in stressing the absolute necessity of rigorous self-denial if the 
spiritual life is to flourish. He is also a faithful disciple of St John of the 
Cross in deprecating physical phenomena. The second volume con- 
tains, for example, a thorough examination of stigmatization in general 
and of the case of Therese Neumann in particular. He ends this section 
with the following admirably balanced statement: ‘Whatever be the 
case, we must note that while everything is clear, limpid, marvellously 
human while highly divine in Saint Teresa and Saint Catherine, around 
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he stigmatics known to us (he excludes, of course, St Francis) we find 
hadow, a troubling contradiction of signs, uncertainty, lack of limpid- 
ty, a mingling of the human with the preternatural, of the marvellous 
ind the unhealthy. Even though the trial may not harm these persons, 
till they do not come out of it humanly enlarged.’ (Vol. II, p. 353.) 

It is a great asset of this synthesis that it is not restricted to St Teresa 
lone, but makes ample use not only of St John of the Cross, but also of 
st Teresa of Lisieux, while not overlooking such a fine exponent of 
Carmelite spirituality as Elizabeth of the Trinity. The chief drawback 
of the work, however, which will deter prospective readers, seems to 
Is its size. This is not so much due to the vast field covered as to the 
many repetitions and unnecessary pious reflections. The blurb claims 
hat the book ‘goes far towards breaking down the artificial barriers 
yetween the laity and those dedicated by profession to religious life’. 
JInfortunately only a very small section of the laity will be able to 
mderstand it, because the language is throughout the technical lan- 
suage of ‘professional’ spiritual books, taking for granted a thorough 
amiliarity on the part of the reader with the Carmelite terminology of 
ctive and passive nights, spiritual betrothals, analogical acts and so 
orth. This, we may add, is not the fault of the translation (by Sister 
Mi. Verda Clare, c.s.c.) which, though not brilliant, is adequate. The 
wo volumes, then, though not suitable for the general reader, form an 
dmirable textbook of Carmelite spirituality that will prove a reliable 
uide for those who would penetrate more deeply into the world of 
t Teresa and St John of the Cross. 


Hirpa C. GRAEF 


‘HE ARCHBISHOP AND THE Lapy. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Collins; 
16s.) 

In this very readable and well documented study, the author gives us 
valuable and intimate exposition of the remarkable spiritual friendship 
etween a strange lady, Mde Guyon, and the gifted Archbishop Fenelon. 
he exchange of letters between these two earnest souls would not have 
een of interest to others had not her teaching provoked the ire of 
ossuet, and led to a mighty controversy between the two Archbishops, 
id to the condemnation by Rome of some of Fenelon’s writings. The 
ithor makes it clear that he is on the side of Fenelon and the lady, but 
e gives enough evidence for an independent judgment. Many readers 
ill share Bossuet’s instinctive distrust for this woman who exercised 
ich an extraordinary influence over so many intelligent people, and 
ho caused so much trouble wherever she went. Of her own ortho- 
yxy and sincerity there can be no doubt, though she often expresses 
rself in exaggerated language that at times seems almost blasphemous 
. 119), and is never far removed from Quietism. On the other hand 
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Bossuet’s methods are far from blameless. He uses her confidentia 
letters in public controversy without her permission, and always to he: 
detriment. But it cannot be denied that he was as sincere as she was 
and genuinely felt that her brand of mysticism was dangerous, and tha 
its effects on others would prove pernicious in the extreme. For she wa: 
not content with the hidden life of a mystic, but was determined to form 
a spiritual élite, especially in Court circles. 

But the main interest for readers of Tue Lire OF THE Spirit is the vivic 
picture of the spiritual climate of seventeenth-century France—th« 
France in which so many Orders of nuns have their origin. Here we 
see the flight from the liturgy, the reckless production of ready-made 
and highly emotional mystical formulas, imposed on communities as ¢ 
substitute for the Divine Office. These personal and extravagan 
effusions, that few could recite with conviction, were obstinately clung 
to by successive generations of nuns as though they were the very 
oracle of God, and acquired by constant repetition a quite fictitiou: 
sacredness. Even Fenelon could write that ‘it was a strange thing tha 
those who wanted to follow a way which meant being attached te 
nothing should be so attached to the way itself and those who coun- 
selled it’. (p. 97.) Perhaps Bossuet, whose stomach was turned wheneve! 
he read her book (p. 107), saw further into the future than did Fenelon 
and was less concerned with the fate of one innocent woman than with 
the health and sanity of the many who followed her. 

GODFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


CONFIRMATION Stories. By a Sister of Notre Dame. (Sands & Co .Ltd: 

58.) 

This collection of good, varied stories should prove very useful tc 
those who have to instruct children for the sacrament of Confirmation 
Their value is increased because practical issues are not far in the back- 
ground; and the making of good resolutions, etc., is made to seem 
nothing but normal. No doubt it is as a result of practical experience 
that the authoress gives most of her attention to the eift of fortitude 
referring to the other gifts (with the exception of the gift of wisdom 
in the story about Saint Stephen) only by implication. 


E.Bi 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF Gop and SELECTIONS FROM THI 
Lirrte Flowers oF St Francis. Edited by Hugh Martin, c.u., D.D 
(S.C.M. Press; 8s. 6d.) 

The S.C.M. Press has given us a well-printed edition of these twc 
well-known works: an anonymous translation of Brother Lawrence’ 
The Practice of the Presence of God, and selections from Roger Hudleston’ 
translation of the Fioretti. Brother Lawrence was a seventeenth-century 
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rench Carmelite lay-brother whose now well-known spiritual way 
vas of simple abandonment to God’s will, the continual seeking of God 
1 everything, the doing of little things out of great love for God. 
lowever there is behind it a great depth, as may be seen from the 
alance of elements in his piety: . . .‘the whole substance of religion 
ras faith, hope and charity’. . . (4th Conversation) ; ‘We must know 
efore we can love’ (9th Letter), yet ‘the acts of the understanding were 
omparatively of little value, and the acts of the will all’ (2nd Conversa- 
on). In his life we find this same kind of balance. He was absolutely 
ire of his spiritual path and said he needed no director (2nd Conversa- 
on), yet he humbly begs the opinion of a correspondent as to whether 
e is being deluded (2nd Letter). He acknowledges his feelings of 
nsible devotion, yet knows it is wrong to be taken up with them (4th 
etter). 

Where Brother Lawrence was, we feel, deliberately withdrawn, 
aint Francis was filled with a burning apostolic love. He did great 
ngs out of great love for God, and there is a fierce intensity about 
.ost of the Fioretti which is brought out by its being adjoined to the 
lore restrained Practice. One wishes that the editor in his brief intro- 
uction had not left us with the impression that Saint Francis died as a 
isillusioned crusader: “Dissensions . . . provoked by the desire of many 
yr a relaxation of the stern rule made Francis retire from the active 
rection (of his Order), heart-broken, blind, ill. He died in 1226.’ This 

just a fraction of the story. Sabatier’s remarks about the Fioretti 
spicting ‘the soul and the heart’ (and not the words and deeds) o£ the 
ily Franciscans need much explanation. 

Grateful as we must be for non-Catholic interest in Saint Francis, a 
‘eat disservice would be done to him if this were to lead an incautious 
ader into thinking that some undogmatic spiritual doctrine is to be 
und in its pages (and, for that matter, in the pages of Brother 
1wrence) and that all the rest is superfluous. 

E.B. 


HEY SPEAK BY SILENCES. By a Carthusian. Translated from the French 
by a Monk of Parkminster. (Longmans, Green; 7s. 6d.) 

‘What enchants me in these pages and constitutes their perfection is 
at they . . . awaken those deeper regions of the soul where God 
wells, by which the soul can be united to him. But they contact 
em in the only way in which they can do (so): by touches... . These 
e what one may call “distant scenes’’: the overtones of a picture; and 
e need them. We intuitively know that reality is greater than our- 
ves, and that no words of ours can ever adequately express that 
ality. .. . Anyone who thinks he understands it fully is lessening both 
and us. Anyone, on the other hand, who has caught some glimpse of 
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its mystery and helps us to share that vision, makes us, along with 
himself, greater.’ (p. 7.) This quotation describes well the book itsel: 
and indicates what may be found in it. Well written, well translated. 
well produced, the slender volume is sure to prove attractive anc 
helpful. Yet it was not written for a public which owes this treasure 0: 
wisdom to a providential accident. The spiritual riches of a Carthusiar 
might have remained for ever hidden from us as his name and the rest 
of his activity on earth. Fortunately we were not to be deprived of the 
Gospel-like simplicity and depth of these lines: “Try more and more 
to turn your mind away from sad thoughts. Sadness, in principle. 
cannot come from God, for he is joy. And even when he permit: 
these times of trial, it is that we may find his joy through the trial. 
His own great joy is to give himself, for he is Love. And we should 
enter into that joy. ‘Intra in gaudium Domini tui . . . enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’ We enter into it by believing in his love whilst faith 
makes a contact with him, and enables him to give himself. Our joy 
is to believe that we are loved by someone who is Infinite Love. 
‘In caritate perpetua dilexi te, et ideo attraxi te... . I have loved thee with 
with an everlasting love, therefore have I drawn thee.’ We feel strongly 
drawn to God because of his great love for us. How sad it is that this 
reality, which is the only true and ultimate reality, is not more familiar 
to us, more intimately real. It would infuse joy into even the most 
painful trials and bring peace and contentment to those deep parts of 
the soul where, in the hours of its great anguish, we would find a 
place of shelter and repose. We are sons of joy, because we are children’ 
of God.’ (p. 98.) This is just one of the many passages which makes one’ 
echo the words of appreciation of this book’s first reviewer (La Vie 
Spirituelle, October 1950): *. . . his book is one that deserves to be 
loved’. 
Cie 


InwarbD Peace. By Raoul Plus, s.j. Tr. by Helen Ramsbotham. (Burns 
and Oates; 10s. 6d.) 

This book, very well translated, takes its place worthily with others 
by the same author, a practical spiritual book of sound judgment and 
mature experience. Pére Plus allows his needle of inward peace to 
pierce and pattern into many everyday pieces of material. We pass from 
the source of peace, which is the possession of Jesus, to threats to peace, 
and from there to the value of silence and solid reasons for increasing 
our faith, strengthening our hope and pouring life into everything 
within the scope of our love. The subjects about which we know so 
much in the abstract become concrete, possible, even desirable. Resig- 
nation and acceptance must not become passive, words used without 
the impulse of heat or fire. Expressions from the souls of those who have 
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een analysed, canalized, outlined in this book, will help us who have 
live our lives for the most part unnoticed, undissected, without the 
irection and balanced precision which can come from a good spiritual 
E ns 
irector. 


K. J. BARTLETT 


MBASSADOR IN Cuains. By A. Lane, M.M. (Peter Davies; 15s.) 

The early part of this life of Bishop Patrick James Byrne (1888-1950), 
postolic Delegate to the Republic of Korea, may be somewhat 
dious to those whose interests do not lie wholly in the history of 
{aryknoll and the early character-forming years of Bishop Byrne, but 
ne is gradually drawn on, in the development of the story, to the 
ction in which the heroic life of the missioner comes into the fore- 
round, an inspiring example of faithfulness to early inspiration. 

The magnificent account of his work in Korea (1922), Japan (1934) 
ad once more Korea (at the outbreak of hostilities there) forms the 
erfect missionary background. 

Here is a story, remarkable in detail, of heroism and perfect resigna- 
on to the will of God, culminating in a vivid description of the Com- 
aunists’ “death march’ which led to Bishop Byrne’s terrible end, in 
[a Chung Ri, a few miles north of Chungan-jin. This final tableau is 
arrowing. He who had served Korea so faithfully in his earlier years 
ad as Apostolic Delegate and Papal Ambassador to Korea, must die 
uiserably in the “People’s Hospital’—a morgue, filthy, unheated, 
rithout beds, attendants or food. He who had longed as a little boy 
» be a missionary, and who said, ‘It has always been my hope to give 
ry life for our Faith, the good Lord has given me this privilege’, thus 
yund at once fulfilment and death. 

Others too died on that “death march’, nuns, priests, soldiers, whose 
odies were regarded as ‘sport’ for the Communists’ guns. 

It is a story calculated to inspire many a young man to seek suffering, 
id possibly death, on the foreign missions. The Maryknoll Fathers 
yust be proud of this glorious chapter of their history. 

K. J. BARTLETT 


YBITUARY NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS 1555-1952. By Walter 
Gumbley, 0.. (Blackfriars Publications. Paper 19s. 6d.; Cloth 26s.) 
This valuable reference work opens with a historical sketch of the 

Yominican Order in England from 1555 to the present day, which 

ccupies some twenty-odd pages and is followed by brief accounts of 

1 those known members of the Orders, Fathers and Brothers who 

ved and died between 1555 and 1952. It is a severely factual work, 

hich avoids temptations to ingenious conjecture or pious embroidery. 
he author disclaims any great credit, acknowledging his indebtedness 
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to a number of his brethren, beginning with that assiduous scholar. 
the late Fr Raymond Palmer, to whom all subsequent historians of 
the English Dominicans are indebted. Nevertheless the present work is 
plainly the fruit of meticulous care and industry over many years, anc 
all who are interested in its subject will be grateful to Fr Walter anc 
will turn to this book again and again. Browsing through its econom- 
ical, unemotional statements is a fascinating way of forming ar 
impression of the character and achievements of the English Domini- 
cans since the Reformation. 
ANTHONY Ross, 0.P. 


NOTICES 


For those who are in their formative years VALIANT ACHIEVEMENTS. 
by Doris Burton (Burns & Oates, 12s. 6d.), is unmistakably useful. I 
is about great Christians of our own day. The freshness of youth, the 
candour of innocence, which sees the goal so clearly, almost undis- 
turbed by the thought of dangers and difficulties, is bound to respond tc 
the models of courage contained in the brief sketches of the heroine: 
Miss Burton has selected. 


SoMETHING perennial shines through every page of THE LETTERS O% 
Henry Suso To His SprriruaL Daucuters (translated by Kathleen 
Goldmann: Blackfriars, 4s.), so that present-day nuns—indeed, all whe 
are drawn to God through religious life—will find great help in it. The 
letters to Elspeth Stagel receive particular attention. The modest price 
of the book brings sound teaching within the reach of all who realize 
that their goal is God, to be reached through the perfection of intellee 
and will. Each letter forms the basis of a practical meditation anc 
through the whole group of letters a steady contrast is given to laxity 
and progress in the religious life. 
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